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REVIEWS. 


What can be thought but that Buckley has been guilty of a 
most impudent and barefaced attempt to deceive the public and 
to make capital for himself ? 

In his work on “ Cerebral Hyperaemia,” p. 54, we find the remarks 
of Dr. Hammond which Dr. Buckley pretends to quote in part. 
They are as follows : “ The affection known as chlorosis occasion¬ 
ally presents features similar in some respects to those of cerebral 
hyperaemia, and indeed there is reason to believe that the former 
is not only a disease of the nervous system, as I pointed out 
several years ago, 1 but is in no essential respect different from the 
latter.” 

There is here no claim to originality. Dr. Buckley has deliber¬ 
ately inserted the word “ first,” and has, moreover, altered Dr. 
Hammond’s language in other respects. It is a forgery pure and 
simple. 

Now turning to the original article, which was published as Dr. 
Hammond says several years ago, we find a paper by him in which 
he attempts to combat the generally received opinion that chlo¬ 
rosis is primarily a disease of the blood. He quotes several well- 
known authors who entertain this belief, among them Dr. Flint, 
and then proceeds to state his own opinion, to the effect that it is 
a disease of the nervous system. He then uses these unmistaka¬ 
ble words : 

“ In the enunciation of this opinion I claim nothing on the 
score of originality, and will presently bring forward the state¬ 
ments of other writers who have already promulgated it in a more 
or less modified form. I merely wish to present the view more 
connectedly and prominently than has yet been done, and to de¬ 
tail the particulars of several cases which point strongly toward 
its confirmation.” 

And then he quotes Becquerel and Rodier, and gives them the 
credit of having clearly announced, in 1844, that chlorosis has its 
“ seat and its point of departure in the nervous system.” 

“ Falsurn in uno , falsurn in omnibus ,” quotes Dr. Buckley. We 
leave it to our readers to say, to whom the citation is more justly 
due, and whether the author of the book before us is not “ hoisted 
with his own petard.” 

Manuel de vivisections. Par le Dr. Charles Livon, pro¬ 
fessor suppliant d’ anatomie et de physiologie; avec figures 
intercalees dans le texte. Paris, 1882. 

1 “ Chlorosis, a Disease of the Nervous System.” Quarterly Journal of 
Psychological Medicine, July, 1868, p. 417. 
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This work is only intended for those making their first attempts 
at physiological work. It makes no claim to rival the large works 
of Cyon, Scheidlen, and Sanderson. In the first part, the first 
chapter gives a description of the instruments generally used ; the 
second chapter, the choice of animals ; the third and fourth chap¬ 
ters, the mode of serving animals and fastening them ; the fifth 
chapter, the operations most commonly made. 

In the second part are described special operative procedures 
on the glands, the circulatory, respiratory, muscular, and nervous 
apparatuses. The explanations given are clear and easily under¬ 
stood by means of the figures found in the text. Whilst making 
no pretensions to originality this work is certainly an excellent rl- 
sumi of instructions for the physiological neophyte. It is written 
from practical knowledge, and describes Several little things of 
great importance to the working physiologist. 

Suicide: an essay on comparative moral statistics. 

By Henry Morselli, M. D. (International Scientific Series : 
Appleton & Co., New York, 1882.) 

Dr. Morselli divides his work into two parts : the first, analytical; 
the second, synthetical. There is, moreover, an appendix show¬ 
ing the method by which statistical data of suicide are collected ; 
and some tinted maps illustrating the comparative intensity of 
suicide in the various parts of Europe. The analytical portion of 
the book is based upon statistical tables, comprising data for the 
study of suicide from every conceivable point of view. There is 
not only, in fact, no deficiency upon the statistical side, but the 
most fervent devourer of statistics might find here, one would 
suppose, a feast if not a surfeit. Nobody nowadays is likely to 
underrate the value of tables of this kind ; but the question will 
occasionally arise, whether the significance of some of them may 
not be so far supplementary to that of others as to become prac¬ 
tically superfluous likewise. In the present case, such a misgiving 
would be enhanced by consideration of the fact that many of the 
groups of data are negative rather than affirmative in their testi¬ 
mony, while not a few of them appear helplessly to contradict 
each other. The difficulty of constructing a redoubtable scien¬ 
tific structure upon a foundation composed of materials so am¬ 
biguous, will perhaps suggest itself to a dispassionate judgment; 
and the more credit will be accorded Dr. Morselli for the labori¬ 
ous and conscientious manner in which he has struggled with his 
subject. The learned author, while not seeming to underestimate 



